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“The Gospel in the Douay Bible” 


If some of our subscribers would be kind enough to show 
the article “The Gospel in the Douay Bible” to one or more of 
their Roman Catholic friends and get their opinions concern- 
ing it, it would be a great help in writing others of the same 
kind. It will probably be found that in many cases the Catho- 


lic friend did not know that there were any such texts in his 
own Bible. 


Concerning Certain Books 


In view of the increasing interest being taken now in the 
republics of South America, it will be wise for those who have 
in charge the libraries of Sunday-schools to see that Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico” and “Conquest of Peru” are placed within 
reach of their scholars; also “A History of Latin America,” 
reviewed in our May issue. Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs” is espe- 
cially valuable, because it not only states many historical facts 
that are important to-day in view of the propaganda of mis- 


representation of Roman Catholicism by its priests and press 
agents, but because it contains reports of the disputes on doc- 
trinal points between several of the martyrs and their murderers. 


A Hungarian Priest to Stand Trial 


A special despatch to the New York Sun from New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., May 26, said: “The Rev. Francis Gross, pastor of 
the Hungarian Catholic Church of Our Lady of Victory at 
Perth Amboy, must stand trial on a charge of inciting a riot last 
Autumn in which two men were killed. County Judge Law- 
rence, of Monmouth County, who had been called in on a claim 
that the local authorities were biased, denied a motion to-day 
to quash the indictment. , 

The priest is charged with urging his parishioners to get 
some papers that were hanging in the window of Louis Cispo, 
and which were alleged to be libelous. The people attacked 
Cispo and he shot and killed two men. Some particulars con- 
cerning Father Gross and circumstances connected with the riot 
were given in THE PROTESTANT REVIEW for January, 1919, p. 16. 
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The New Testament and “Americanization” 


Any reader who wishes to help any of his alien-born friends 
or neighbors to learn the English language as a valuable aid in 
hastening his Americanization will find certain books of the 
New Testament of great practical value—especially the Gospels 
of Luke and John. - If the friend is from a Roman Catholic 
country, the two epistles of St. Peter will be of additional serv- 
ice. The Gospel of St. John is specially valuable because of the 
great percentage of words of only one syllable, as also because 
it contains more of the actual words of Jesus Himself than any 
of the others. Peter makes useful reading for a Roman Cath- 
olic largely because of the many things about which not a single 
word is said. This may seem curious, at first sight, but it is true, 
nevertheless. He is said to have been the first Pope, and yet he 


says nothing about any of the things that Rome thinks most 
important. 


“Are You Enjoying Your Religion To-Day?” 


This question is.a very simple one to be put by any person 
who is enjoying his own, and yet it will produce a deep effect 
upon the mind of any sincere, pious Roman or Greek Catholic 
to whom it may be put, because it conveys an idea that is to him 
-—or her—equally new and startling. At the best the only relig- 
ion they hear about is that of trying to supplement the righteous- 
ness of Christ with good works of their own, or else doing cer- 
tain things as methods of dodging the thunderbolts of God’s 
wrath in this world or as part of a scheme of insurance against 
the unutterable torments of hell in the future. That God is reallv 
anxious that every Roman Catholic should be happy here on the 
earth—in this life—he has never been told. Still less has he ever 
heard that Jesus Christ can remove the condemnation of sin from 
the heart and its dominion from the life. If you possess an 
experience of this kind, the mere description of it will arouse 
interest in your Catholic friend or neighbor, and if you go on 
to describe how you obtained it, and how you have kept it 
because it has kept you, you will probably see your friend pass 
from the darkness and spiritual and intellectual tyranny of Rome 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
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A PAPAL REBUFF. 


The New York Times, May 18, 1919, contained a despatch 
from Rome, dated May 16, which said: 


The Right Rev. Charles P. Anderson, Bishop of Chicago; 
the Right Rev. Boyd Vincent, Bishop of Southern Ohio, and 
Bishop Reginald Heber Weller, of the Diocese of Fond-du-lac, 
Wis., accompanied by the Rev. S. Talbot Rogers, of Racine 
College, and the Rev. Edward L, Parsons, of Berkeley, Cal., all 
prominent figures in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, were received by Pope Benedict to-day. Mon- 
signor Cerreti, Secretary for Extraordinary Affairs at the Vati- 
can, acted as interpreter. 

Before seeing the Pope, the Americans conferred with Car- 
dinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, who said: “Rather 
than a reunion of the Christian churches, the Holy See aims at 
the unity of the Church, which, in the opinion of Rome, can 
only occur by all returning to the Catholic Church.” 

Pope Benedict told the visiting clergymen that, as “successor 
to St. Peter, the Vicar of Christ has no greater desire than that 
there should be but one fold and one shepherd.” He added that 
the teaching and practise of the Catholic Church “regarding 
unity of the visible Church is well known to every one, and, 
therefore, it would not be possible for the Catholic Church to 
participate in the proposed conference.” 

The Pope explained that he in nowise wished to disapprove 
of the participation in the conference of those not united in the 
chair of St. Peter, and that he earnestly desires that “those who 
take part in the conference may by the grace of God see the 
light and reunite with the visible head of the Church, by whom 
they will be received with open arms.” 

These clergymen have only themselves to thank for this 
rebuff—all the more severe because of the courtesy with which 
it was administered. The only possible reason that we can think 
of for their visiting Rome on such an errand was that they did 
not believe that Roman official declarations really mean what 
they say. And if there is one thing that not only the Vatican 
but the Roman hierarchy most positively declare—and always 
have declared—with more emphasis than another, it is that their 
Church is the “only true” one, that the Pope is the Vicar of 
Christ, and that any and all outside bodies calling themselves 
“Christian” must enter her fold to obtain any official recognition 
whatever. 
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ROME, REBELLION AND RUM 


Tell us that we think more of the Church than we do of 
the United States; of course we do. Tell us we are Cath- 
olics first and Americans or Englishmen afterward; of 
course we are. Tell us, in the conflict between the Church 
and the civil government we take the side of the Church; 
of course we do. Why, if the Government of the United 
States were at war with the Church we would say to- 
morrow, “To Hell with the Government of the United 
States!” And if the Church and all the governments of 
the world were at war we would say, “To Hell with all the 
governments of the world!” They say we are Catholics 
first and Americans decidedly afterward. There is no doubt 
about it. We are Catholics first, and we love the Church 
more than we love any and all the governments of the 
world; and we love the Church more than we love our fath- 
ers and our mothers—we love the Church more than we love 
our own children.—The late Rev. D. S. Phelan, LL.D., St. 
Louis, in sermon published in The Iestern Watchman, St. 
Louis, June 27, 1912. 


The Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was ratified by the thirty-sixth State (Nebraska), 
January 16, 1919, and was proclaimed as part of the Federal 
Law of the land January 29, 1919. 


In the New York [lorld, January 21, 1919, appeared a 


“statement” by Cardinal Gibbons, given out, “after careful 
thought,” in which he showed himself as opposed to the pro- 
hibition of intoxicating liquors, as provided in the Amendment. 
\ few days later the Rev. Dr. Belford, rector of the Church of 
the Nativity, Brooklyn, published an editorial in the parish 
monthly for February (The Mentor), of which we gave a ver- 
batim copy in our February issue. During the war, under the 
:spionage Act, less pronounced utterances have made consider- 
able trouble for those who delivered them. 

On May 24, at Madison Square Garden, a large meeting was 
held to protest against the law, at which Father Belford was the 
most prominent speaker. While several New York papers, in 
their accounts of the gathering, did not even mention his pres- 
ence, the New York Times quoted him as saying the following, 
among other things, that the President’s attitude, in suggesting 
the lifting of the ban on light wines and beer, was a strong evi- 
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dence that a small minority of politicians had carried prohibition 
and that the great mass of the people were against it. 

“The President has now asked Congress to lift the ban on 
beer and wine,” he said. “He knows as well as anybody how the 
wind blows. He has put it right up to a Republican Congress, 
and your part is now to make your voice and influence felt by 
practising the methods that won for the enemy: by making every 
legislator and office-holder go on record whether he is for you 
or against you.” 

“People say, ‘How did this measure come to succeed? I 
will tell you how it came: It was born in a band of fanatics. 
They managed to get the South interested, not because the white 
people in the South wanted prohibition—they wanted it for the 
negro, just the same as they have refused in the South to enforce 
the Fourteenth and the Fifteenth Amendments. They were will- 
ing to enforce prohibition for the negro, but not for the white 
man, just the same as in the South to-day the ballot is for the 
white man and is not for the negro. 

“Amazed at their success in the South and in the West, they 
found that by real earnest effort and by using the lawful and 
some of the unlawful means which they did employ they could 
whip into line the cowardly members of certain Legislatures. 
And they thereby secured the two-third majority whereby that 
law is written into the Constitution of the United States, and 
it will remain there so long as there are thirteen States and 
10,000,000 people to keep it there. 

“Just think of that injustice! Thirteen States out of the 
forty-eight ; 10,000,000 people opposed to the 110,000,000 people 
can keep that Amendment on our statute books.” 

All who have eyes to see the Papal Peril will feel satisfac- 
tion that Cardinal Gibbons and Father Belford—as well as other 
priests—have boldly made good the words of the late Dr. Phelan, 
quoted above, on a matter that is a square issue of belligerency 
against a Federal enactment unconnected with “religion” of any 
kind. Of course the priests of Rome are continually defying 
State laws, and being allowed “to get away with it,” but open 
war on a Federal enactment is somewhat new. Let us hope that 
it will open the eyes of many who have up till now considered 
Roman priests as generally 100 per cent. Americans. 
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THE BIBLE AS A BUSINESS BRINGER 
BY “GALLIO,” IN THE “JERSEY JOURNAL,” MAY 26, 1919. 


Dear Sir: In these days, when the eyes, brains and capital 
of the commercial world are turned on Central and South \mer- 
ica as fields of business enterprise, it may be worth while to 
direct the attention of the Chambers of Commerce and similar 
hodies to the importance of the circulation of the Scriptures 
among the people as a method of creating a demand for all man- 
ner of articles of American manufacture; nor in this connection 
do I mean the King James version or translation of it. I am 
confident that if no Spanish translation of the Catholic Bible 
exists, translations into Spanish and Portuguese from the edi- 
tion, approved by Cardinal Gibbons, of which I have a copy, 
would more than repay the cost of publication and distribution 
in a very short time. Nor need the whole Book be used; the 
text of the Gospel and Epistles of St. John and the two Epistles 
of St. Peter would be sufficient for the purpose, because, without 
any accompaniment of “doctrinal teaching” whatever, they bring 
the vital, supernatural power of the words of Christ Himself 
and of two of His apostles, who had the closest personal inter- 
course with Him, to bear directly on both the mind and the 
spiritual consciousness of the reader, and the fact that their 
Church declares St. Peter to have been the first Pope will clothe 


his words with an authority they would not otherwise possess. 


Many years ago I remember reading a statement attributed 
to some English Member of Parliament in which he said that 
every missionary in the Far East was worth several thousand 
pounds as a harbinger of British trade. By that he meant that 
the mode of life followed by the men who took the Book with 
them recommended itself to the communities where they lived 
as superior to their own, and a demand was created for the 
material accessories to that way of living. Also when the trans- 
forming power of the Book was made manifest in the totally 
changed lives and tastes of those who had never before heard 
of it, desires and tastes for many new things to supply material 
needs were created, and money that had previously been spent 
in drugs and superstitious practises was applied to the increase 
of physical comfort. (In passing it may be said that in any of 
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our own cities Salvation Army officers can testify to similar 
phenomena. ) 

It would seem to be the part of wisdom for business men 
to investigate the facts as to this phase of foreign commerce, 
for personally I think the largest subscribers to the funds of 
those missionary societies that distribute the Scriptures (whether 
Protestant or Catholic) among the people of any land should 
be the Chambers of Commerce, the big banks and the various 
manufacturers’ associations. 

The denomination matters little as long as the Book, or por- 
tions of it, are widely circulated, and for this purpose good trans- 
lations of the Douay Bible will serve as well as those from the 
King James version. The great thing is to secure wide circu- 
lation—-or portions of it. 

| It goes without saying, of course, that Christ’s Mission itself 
is for the circulation of the uncorrupted Version, but the Douay 
is better than none at all.] 


THE SCRIPTURES FOR SOUTH AMERICA 

In the financial districts of New York, South America may 
be said to hold the first place in universal interest next to the 
Peace Congress. Indeed, as far as individuals and commercial 
houses are concerned, even more study, more activity and closer 
investigations of conditions among the Latin nations south of 
the Rio Grande are going on. Various banking, shipping and 
manufacturing combinations are being formed for the purpose 
of achieving commercial successes there that shall be fitting 
counterparts to our feats of arms in Europe. All who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the South American people will wel- 
come the new opportunities that will soon be presented for the 
sending to the neglected continent the Word of God, which has 
been for four hundred years practically shut out of every coun- 
try because of the antagonism of the priests of Rome. We shall 
have more to say on this subject later, but in the meantime if 
any of our readers should send any donations to send the Span- 
ish “marked Testament,” published by the Bible House at Los 
Angeles, Cal., in quantity where they will reach the people to 
whom they will do the most good, the Secretary of Christ’s 
Mission will do the rest. 
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DON QUIJOTE AND SANCHO IN AMERICA 


This is the title of an interesting article in the April number 
of Inter-America, a magazine designed to put the expressions 
of the “mind” of the South American natives before the people 
of the United States. This is done by translations of articles 
written by prominent men of the literary, political and profes- 
sional worlds. 

The article to which attention is now directed is from the 
pen of Carmelo N. Bonet, and is taken from Nosotros, published 
in Buenos Ayres, Argentina. The most conspicuous feature of 
the whole article, perhaps, is the total absence of any religious 
“sense” whatever in the mind of the writer, although his theme 
is the two types of Spaniards who have been the makers, so to 
speak, of the South America of the present. Indeed, considering 
the extent to which the incubus of the power of the Roman 
Church has dwarfed the intellectual, commercial and economic 
“mind” of all these peoples, it is curious that no trace of even 
a feeling of censure can be discerned. And, on the other hand, 
there is, equally, nothing to indicate that the writer has any sym- 
pathy whatever with either the doctrines of the Church or the 
results of their working out in national life. 

In the article Don Quijote appears as the incarnation of the 
spirit that glorified old Spain, sent the conquerors forth upon 
their mighty enterprises in the New World, exalted them in the 
hour of danger and want, and impelled them sometimes to inter- 


nal and self-destructive strife, and by no means infrequently 


inilitated against their permanent and prosperous establishment 
and development in America. The writer sees Sancho Panza, 
the timid, unimaginative, practical stay-at-home, toiling in his 
shop or upon his exhausted fields in familiar Spain, while the 
knights of adventure were creating empires beyond the ocean, 
awake at last, when roads have been opened, clearings made and 
some degree of safety offered, and following Don Quijote, whom 
he has abandoned too long, and, by adding his solid and whole- 
some qualities, he contributes to the rounding out of the Spanish- 
American character and to the colonization and development 
of the new lands. 


The following citations from the article because of the light 
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they throw upon the “mind” of cultured South America as it 
is to-day, and the care of the translator to try to keep as closely 
as possible to the original Spanish here and there, by means 
of a quaint phrase or an expression unfamiliar to the American 
eye and ear, adds much to the force of the ideas presented. 
Here is a brief description of Spain itself that could not have 
been written with an Anglo-Saxon pen: 


Quixotism has flourished in every epoch and in all climes. 
It may be said, however, that certain lands are singularly pro- 
pitious for it. There stand, as a proof of this fact, the gray and 
arid steppes of La Mancha, which seem to have the virtue of 
spiritualizing men and things. Therefore were they the site of 
cities drowsing in dreams of religion and blood that raised 
toward the stars their Catholic belfries, their frowning turrets 
and their medieval battlements. It was the common land of 
tormented ascetics, of proud and hungry hidalgos, of mystics, 
adventurers and saints. 

After referring to the spirit of Spanish knight-errantry, as 
exemplified hy Columbus, the writer says of some of the con- 
quistadores in South America: 


That handful of adventurers, lost in the vastness of the new 
lands and waters, at once set on foot the most extraordinary 
military campaign witnessed by the ages. 

The mind is startled by such daring, such audacity, such. bar- 
barity. What are the achievements of Alexander the Great or 
Julius Cesar, the leaders of armies mighty and seasoned in the 
harsh vicissitudes of war, compared with those of Hernan 
Cortés when he penetrated to the very heart of the Aztec empire 

of whose power and organization he was ignorant—and sub- 
jugated the hostile multitudes without other support than a 
ridiculous band of hardy rovers? Did history ever ‘behold such 
audacity ¢ 

What, too, is to be said of Pizarro, that great unlettered 
genius, who overthrew with the broadsword the mighty empire 
of Atahualpa? What of Almagro, his companion and rival in 
slaughter and in glory? What of that Orellana, who descended, 
as if to do so were a mere bagatelle, from Upper Pert’ [now 
Bolivia] by deflowering with the keel of his boat the opulent 
and mysterious virginity of the Amazon? What of so many 
captains who proved in epic combats the strength of their 
brawny arms and the temper of their Toledan blades ? 


In writing of the Spaniards who sailed up the La Plata and 
the Parana, we read of “the interminable nights passed in the 
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open country, big with mysterious noises, hours of nightmare 
that lived again in the fevered recollections of infancy, the grand- 
mother’s legends within the warmth of the home, about enchant- 
ments, witches’ sabbaths, phantasms and lights in the cemeteries ! 
Can the Indians be hatching some dangerous deviltry? If so, 
then hands must not be taken from the hilt of the sword.” 

“Meanwhile,” we are told, “there, in the maternal and distant 
Iberia, Sancho Panza, with his skin safe, continued trading in 
his shops or tilling the fields or watching the multiplication of 
his herds.” 


Then we find a modern mental attitude toward the destruc- 
tion of the native peoples: 


Much innocent blood flowed. Frightful sacrifices were in- 
volved in the conquest of America. Let us not be precipitate in 
our judgment, however. - Rather let us consider that it was an 
affair of a war of conquest, and that no people, either now or 
ever, has conquered by persuasion and polite manners. Nor is 
it proper that we play the preacher, under the guise of lyrical 
idealogies, against wars of conquest, for they were imposed by 


the very nature of things. The history of humanity is the his- 
tory of the superimposition of certain peoples over others. 
Thanks to this superimposition, backward peoples succumb or 
fuse with the superior races, and humanity advances, fired by 
the hegemonic peoples that serve as its vanguard. All this is the 
result of fate, and it is beneficial and not contrary to proper 
sentiments and absolute morality. Why lament, then, in the 
name of a false Americanism, the eclipses of the primitive races 
if we know that those races could not adapt themselves to the 
rhythm of the more highly developed civilizations ? 


3ut there was Spanish blood shed by Spaniards as well as 
by Indians, and the reason for this was to be found in “the 
Spanish intolerance—the Quixotic intolerance—breaking out in 
all the conquered territories.” 


Oh, the intolerance of Quixotism! “You are dead, sir, if 
you do not confess that the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso sur- 
passes in beauty your Casildea de Vandalia!” Those brave 
hidalgos did not understand, did not tolerate, each other, did 
not admit rivals that might cast them in the shadow, and there- 
fore they tore each other to pieces. 

The chaotic and brutally martial period of the conquest was 
gradually succeeded by another based upon civil organization. 
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A few Sanchos, the most sordid or the most portionless, closed 
out their unproductive business. They scented out the traib of 
the knights-errant. They were the ants that followed the course 
indicated by the eagles. It was the pilgrimage of the laborious, 
the peaceful, the conservative. 

As time went on “legions of knights-errant had scattered 
over Spanish-America the seeds of Quixotism. From that seed 
sprang peoples with peculiar idiosyncrasies: peoples in whose 
souls were reproduced the lights and the shadows of the paternal 
Quixotry. As peoples they were haughty, frank, noble, turbulent, 
valiant, ‘flighty,’ wordy, disinclined to industrious or subaltern 
labors, and lacking in that administrative capacity which is, per- 
haps, the source of all the Saxon greatness. It is necessary to 
mention, however, that the Spanish hidalgo-soul did not reflect 
itself in an equally faithful manner in every part of Hispano- 
America.” 

We wish we had space for the writer’s description of the 
gauchos of the Argentine pampas and of the Uruguayan cuchil- 
las, who were, he says, “a transplanted Arab-Spanish people, 
as is revealed by their somatic characteristics and the delicate 
tones of their spirit.” 

After telling us that Quixotism was found in the men of 
the cities as well as in the men of the plains, and tributes to the 
noble qualities of many of the heroes of the history of Argen- 
tina, he mentions specially Moreno, Belgrano and San Martin; 
then Juan Manual (Ortiz) de Rosas, Juan Lavalle and Jose 
Maria Paz. Then we learn that after the battle of Caseros, 
where Rosas was finally defeated, “the Argentine nation became 
civilly articulated.” The Sanchesque column now took up the 
march and 


penetrated little by little into the regions ravaged by the barbarity 
of partisan warfare. The ranch houses, the haunt of creeping 
things, and but shortly before the refuge of the wild soidiery, 
gave place to decent dwellings under the shelter of which the 
pioneers of the abandoned campaign began to convert the juices 
of the earth into gold. Cities and towns shook off their sloth 
as if awaking from a narcotic lethargy. Then chimneys sent 
forth their spirals of smoke, which slowly ascended, boring their 


way into space and indicating the direction that the human gaze 
ought to take. 
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‘They gathered and gathered—squirely, practical, positive 
men, who by means of untiring efforts began to acquire control 
of things material. They created interests, and upon this foun- 
dation of created interests a bourgeoisie was formed, and then, 
as a reflex, a conservative environment that choked the germs 
of brigandage and of every convulsion that might affect the 
safety of those created interests. 

The Spanish soul was incomplete in America, because thou, 
Sancho, hadst left Don Quijote alone in the rude, adventurous 
enterprise of felling the virgin forest. Now, however,’ thou 
comest to complete it; now with a safe skin, by occupying the 
forest cut down by thy ancient master. Thou art rich; he is in 
need (good hidalgo that he was, he never knew how to amass 
the white metal). ‘In this situation I counsel thee, O Sancho, 
not to show thyself ungrateful and not to wound the pride of 
thy old master with the arrogance of thy wealth. It is better 
that thou shouldst not alter the equilibrium of thy life by eman- 
cipating thyself from the titular company of Don Quijote. 
Since thou hast a reputation for looking after number one, I tell 
thee thou wilt be the gainer by such company. In truth, to enjoy 
a life prosperity, the hard labor spent in tearing up the earth is 
not enough; but it is necessary to soar once in a while, and for 
soaring the blind impulse of the hero is required; and thou, 


Sancho—remember the fulling-mills—wast not born with pre- 
cisely the leaven of the hero. 


After reference to foreign immigration, of which a large 
percentage is Italian, the article closes with a prediction of 
future prosperity for the nation if Sancho Panza will take good 
care to remember the fine qualities of Don Quijote and do his 
utmost to live up to them. 


AN EXCELLENT NEW HABIT. 

“A new habit that many veterans of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force will bring back from foreign service is that of 
reading the Bible,” says “The Only Daily of its Kind.” “No other 
book, it is said, has been so often asked for by soldiers in camp 
and at the front, and, to meet the demand, three publishing 
houses in America, England and Scotland have been keeping 
their presses going day and night. And the fact that the Bible 
is printed in eighty-one languages makes it also a book that 
pretty nearly every reader in the world can read in his native 
tongue.” 
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The Gospel in the Douay (Catholic) Bible 


fh 


The copy of the Douay Bible used here was 
published by Johu Murphy Company, Publish- 
ers, Baltimore, New York, Printers to the Holy 
See. Ft bears the “Approbation” of Cardinal 
Gibbons, dated “Baltimore, Sept. 1, 1899,” in 
which Bis Eminence describes it as “an accurate 
reprint of the Rheims and Bouay edition.” 


“Search the Scriptures, for you think 
in them to have life everlasting; and the 
same are they that give testimony of me.”— 
Sohn v, 39. 


Why SHoutp ALL Catno.ics BE JoyFruL? 
THE ANGEL SAID: 

I bring you good tidings of great joy, that shall be to all 
the people: For, this day is born to you a Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord.—Luke ii, 10, 11. 

THE BLessep VIRGIN Mary SAID: 

My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.—Luke i, 47. 
Jesus Sap: 

I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice; and 
your joy no man shall take from you.—John xvi, 22. 

St. PAUL saIp: 
As to the rest, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord.—Philip- 
pians iii, 1. 
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St. PETER SAID: 


..» Jesus Christ: Whom having not seen, you love; in whom 
also now, though you see him not, you believe: and believing 
shall rejoice with joy unspeakable and glorified—1 Peter i, 7, 8. 

From all these passages (and many others might be cited) it 
is evident that in the mind of God joy is an important item in 
the life of the Catholic peoples. 

Last month attention was directed to the Joy of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and the month before reference was made to the 
wail uttered by the Editor of the St. Louis Western Watchman, 
concerning the prevalence among Roman Catholics of unhap- 
piness, which he went so far as to say “paralyzed” the Church. 

This month the intention is to direct the attention of the 
individual Catholic to the question of joy for himself, and the 
fact that he may not have heard or read what follows does not 
in any way lessen its truth. 


Wuy Catrnotics SHoutp Be Happy. 


Catholics of all communions should be happy because Jesus 
has provided a way by which they can be freed from the con- 
demnation of sin, and from its dominion over their life. 

It is true that many Catholics do not know this, but it is in 
the Douay Bible, approved by their Church. In Matthew i, 21, 
the ange! said to St. Joseph, “Thou shalt call His name Jesus. 
For He shall save His people FROM their sins.” [Capitals ours. ] 

Sin is, directly or indirectly, the cause of all the unhappiness 
in the world, and it certainly is the most fruitful cause of unhap- 
piness to every pious Catholic who is continually trying to please 
God, but whose life-experience is a round of confessions and 
absolutions, the latter having apparently no force to prevent 
the penitent from committing again the same sins that have 
burdened the heart and conscience for years. Again, Catholics 
should be happy not only because a way for the forgiveness of 
sin and the destruction of its dominion is provided, but because 
Christ is alive to-day, inviting them to come to Him to receive 
the salvation He stands ready to bestow. There is no truth in 
the idea that help must be sought from the Virgin Mary or 
saints or angels or apostles, or from any man living on earth, 
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either in or out of any church. Jesus is to-day the Great High 
Priest of every Catholic in the world, and the writer of the 
I:pistle to the Hebrews says: 

Jesus ... for that he continueth for ever, hath an everlasting 
priesthood. 

Whereby he is able also to save for ever them that come to 

God by him; always living to make intercession for us.—Heb. 
vii, 22, 24, 25. 
It is plain, therefore, that the individual Catholic can at any 
time, in any place, approach Jesus Himself for the forgiveness 
of the sins of the past, and ask for the salvation FROM sin 
that the angel said that He came into the world specially to 
provide. 

Again, Catholics should be happy because when the seeking 
sinner addresses the seeking Saviour, repenting of all the sins 
of the past, and believing the promise of Jesus to all who will 
come to Him that He will “refresh” them (Matthew xi, 28), 
they will feel in their hearts that they have received the salva- 
tion that they sought. In other words, they will know that they 
are saved, and they will understand by experience what St. Paul 
meant when he said: 

The Spirit himself giveth testimony te our spirit, that we 
are the sons of God.—Rom. viii, 16. . 

God will no longer, to him, be an angry Deity demanding 
continual sacrifices to appease His wrath because of a broken 
law: but He will be seen as a loving Father, reconciled—through 
Jesus Christ—to the man, who has accepted and made his own 
the atonement accomplished by our Lord for all men, once for 
all, on Mount Calvary. He has become a child of God and an 
inheritor: of the Kingdom of Heaven, in a sense that he had 
never dreamed of before. From being a slave to sin, bound 
in fetters of habit to faults or worse, from which he had for 
years vainly tried to free himself, he enters into the liberty of 
the children of God, having proved that the “Lion of Judah can 
break every chain and give him the victory again and again.” 

Again, the Catholic should be happy because he will learn 
day by day that in all the troubles, sorrows, losses, and changes 
in life, he has the companionship, the love, and the power of 
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God on his side. While God has nowhere promised that he 
shall not have to pass through all these dark experiences, our 
Heavenly Father has said that He will be with us in them, and 


bring us safely through them. Here are His own words, spoken 


through Isaias the Prophet (chap. xliii, 1, 2, 3): 

Fear not, for I have redeemed thee, and called thee by thy 
name: thou art mine. 

When thou shalt pass through the waters, I will be with thee, 
and the rivers shall not cover thee: when thou shalt walk in the 
fire, thou shalt not be burnt, and the flames shall not burn in thee: 

For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy 
Saviour. 

It is safe to say that very few Catholics have to endure so 
many things in their daily lives as did the Apostle Paul, and 
yet he wrote these words (Rom. viii, 37, 38, 39): 

But in all these things we overcome, because of him that 
hath loved us. 

For I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, wor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor might, 

Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in Chris! Jesus 
our Lord. 

Millions of evangelical Christian people in all parts of the 
world live in the joy of the experience set forth above, and the 
same joy and peace and comfort and strength are for any and 
every Catholic of any communion—Eastern or Western—who 
will take the Lord Jesus Christ at His word. 

So, after all, there is no reason why there should be any 
unhappy Catholics of any kind, except that they are not told 
that these things have been provided for them, or that, like 
many so-called “Protestants,” they do not read the Word of 
God, and so do not know what glorious things it has for them. 

Any Roman Catholic who has not a Douay Bible or Testa- 
ment should lose no time in getting one and studying the text 
of it carefully. There is not, however, much help to be got 
from the “Notes.” 
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“THE PELICANS” 


A somewhat curious book inhabited by some curious people 
having curious views about their personal responsibilities to the 
members of their families and others over whom they exercised 
a measure of control. 

In real life one conspicuous feature about the Roman Church 
is that almost everyone you meet (who knows even a little 
about it) either likes it or admires it or “believes in” it—or else 
regards it with intense aversion. One of the curious things 
about this book is that several of the characters seem to have 
found a sort of middle ground on which to stand in their atti- 
tude towards it. 

The “heroine” is a young girl whose Roman Catholic mother 
had been a party to a “mixed marriage” and she and her elder 
sister were taken in charge by a cousin who, though an Angli- 
can, felt no responsibility to teach them anything of Protestant- 
ism—not even that of the Anglican Church, although they had 
been baptized in a Protestant church. 

It was not to be wondered at that Lady Argent, a Roman 
Catholic, should take measures to win the heroine for the relig- 
ion of her mother—which measures finally, by a somewhat cir- 
cuitous route, landed the unfortunate girl in a convent, where, 


very fortunately, her experiences as a nun were terminated by 
death soon after her entrance. 


The characters are all people of means, and here is a little 
incident “on the side” that has nothing to do with the main 
story, but is not without significance from more angles than one. 

Lady Argent (the Catholic) says in conversation with Frances 
(the “heroine”), “I have never called on the people at The 
Towers (a neighboring mansion).” 


’ 


“Who are they?” said Frances wonderingly. 

“Sir Giles and Lady Cotton, dear. He is the original founder of 
Cotton and Sons—the big ironmongers in the city. That is really 
why—not the shop, dear, of course, but because of the shock- 
ing way they treated the poor dear Fathers—I had to give up 
the shop altogether, though I’d always dealt there for nearly 
twenty years. So I never called on Lady Cotton.” 

“What did they do to the Fathers ?” 

“It was all about some garden seats that the Prior ordered 
for the grounds of their house at Twickenham—for visitors, 
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vou know, because they naturally have no time to sit on garden 
seats themselves, as you can imagine, however tired they may 
get with all that manual labor, and getting up at four o'clock in 
the morning and everything; and there seems to have been 
some terrible misunderstanding—with the shop-people, you 
know, dear, and whether the seats were on approval or not. 
\nyway, they got left out in the rain all one night, and the paint 
was spoilt, and the Prior sent them back and said they couldn't 
take them after all. But the shop-people were thoroughly un- 
pleasant and said the seats must be paid for just the same— 
ost grasping and disagreeable, even though the letter of the 
aw may have been on their side. I never quite understood the 
ins and outs of it all, but as the Prior, who was the most simple 
soul on earth—a Breton, dear, such a nice man—asked me him- 
self how they could tell whether they liked the benches or not 
intil they had seen the effect of bad weather on them? Which 
sounds very reasonable indeed, but Cotton and Sons behaved 
quite shockingly, and even threatened to go to law about it. All 
very well for them, you know, but most unpleasant for the poor 
l’athers.” 

“What was the end of it?” 

‘They had to pay for the garden-seats, dear, and I never could 
sit on one with any pleasure, though they are strewn all over 


the garden at Twickenham. That is to say,” said Lady Argent, 
coloring faintly, “it was—friends—who actually paid for them, 
but I never said much to my son about them. To this day he does 
not know why I have left off going to Cotton and Sons.” 


Through Lady Argent’s influence arrangements were made 
for Frances to visit a convent in a distant part of England. 
Space forbids further details of the methods employed to ensnare 
the victim who, some time after her return to her home, has 
decided to enter the convent. 

Another characteristic episode is her leaving her benefactress’ 
house during her absence, in spite of the remonstrance of her 
sister, Rosamund. 


“Rosamund, I had meant not to tell you—but after all, I 
couldn’t—and, besides, you always know. . . . You know what 
Father Anselm said I ought to do ——?”’ 

A pang that held far more of recognition in it than of sur- 
prise went through Rosamund. 

“Go to the convent in spite of them?” 

“Yes. I’m going to do it while Cousin Bertie is away.” 

“Francie! Is it quite fair?” 

“I don’t know,” said Frances calmly. “I haven’t told Father 
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Anselm or Mere Pauline or any of them, because it would be 
such a dreadful responsibility for them to know—and, besides, 
they might not think it right to advise me to run away from 
home. But it’s the only way I shall ever have the courage to 
do it.” 

Rosamund felt a sense of utter impotence invading her as she 
listened to the childish voice, made resolutely steady and matter- 
of-fact. j 

‘But Cousin Bertie will be back the day after to-morrow.” 

“IT know. So I’m going to-morrow.” 

“Francie!” 

“Don’t,” said Frances, her voice quivering for the first time. 
“It’s the only way I can ever do it, I’m such a moral coward. 
\nd it’s far better to do it all quickly than to have a long wait- 
ing first—that would be much harder for both of us, Rosamund. 
At first I thought I would not even tell you, so that you wouldn’t 
have to say good-by or anything sad—but then I couldn’t help 
it. I knew you'd understand.” 


When, in the convent, Frances’ illness took the most serious 
turn, her sister was sent for, and she went. 

“Ah,” said Mother Juliana, “I have brought you a message 
that may comfort you, even though you cannot see her. Your 
sister is awake and I said to her that you would like a message, 
though I did not tell her you were here—it was wiser not. 
She is very weak, but she whispered: ‘Tell her: my love and 
| am so happy.’ ” 

Rosamund was then taken to the chapel with a promise that 
she should be fetched when the doctor had left. 

As she knelt mechanically at a prie-dieu Rosamund’s thoughts 
dwelt upon her sister and upon what the convent life would 
mean for both of them. 


The nun has made her sacrifice—she has given it all up—the 
life in the world, the love in the world, the homely affections and 
joys in the world. They say that she has given it all to God. He 
wanted it then? He gave her all those things only that she might 
give them back to Him—and in return He gives her Himself. 

They say so. 

They told Francie that. 

Francie has given everything: her innocent youth, the old 
happy days with Rosamund, the days when they had been little 
children together in the Wye Valley, the small troubles and 
small enjoyments that had made up her life—all merged now into 
one vast reality, one supreme sacrifice. 
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What was it the woman who had been kind had said in the 
parlor? Death is the goal of the religious life. 

If she died it would be all over. Over for Frances, the long 
separation that the years would widen between her and Rosa- 
mund; over, the aching sense of home-sickness that surely the 
most detached of our sisters must know, the secret wail of 
“Never more” that is now only a temptation to be met and 
crushed; over, the hard daily life—the monotonous early rising, 
battling with sleep in the cold of the chapel, the heavy day’s 
work, the inevitable recreation with guard on tongue and senses, 
the struggle to fix a tired mind on prayer and contemplation; 
over, the infinite tension, the stretching towards an unattainable 
ideal—all over in death. 

So near to the abyss now that no more clutching at thoughts 
and memories can save her, Rosamund prays: 

“Let her die. Let it all be over for her. O God, if there is 
mercy and pity in You let Frances die now! She has made the 
sacrifice—she was willing to give up everything for You—let 
that be enough—let her die now. Don’t let her come back to it 
all. If she dies now, it will be all over. She will be with You 
in Heaven perhaps, or else it will just be nothing—all over. 
That would be best—oh, that would be best! Never to know or 
feel anything any more—to be at rest. 

“Let my Francie die now. I don’t even ask to see her again 
—it would break her heart to see me like this; let her only 
remember me as in the old days when we were together—she 
and I—as we shall never, never be any more.” 

Never. 

The sense of irrevocability has suddenly become poignant 
and unbearable. There is no going back. There is no solution. 

And with that certainty comes the last failing clutch at the 
sense of proportion which lies at the back—of sanity—and then 
the abyss. * * * 

“God holds all solutions in His own hands,” said the nun. 
“Your beloved little sister has done her work for Him on earth, 
and He has taken her to Himself.” 

“Is Francie dead?” asked Rosamund in that. gentle inward 
voice. 

“Our Lord called her to Heaven, in her sleep, and she went 
so quietly. She is with Him, dear child.” 

“She is dead,” repeated Rosamund. “I prayed for Francie 
to die and she’s dead—thank God—oh!’—her voice choked in 
her throat—”I’m thanking God that Francie is dead . 

The darkness closed round her and she touched the depths 
—the very depths—of the abyss. 


The book is published by Alfred A. Knopf, 220 West 42d 
Street, New York. 
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THE BIBLE AND BOLSHEVISM 


On May 13, 1919, the following letter from Mr. Field Glass 
appeared in the Jersey Journal: 

“Dear Sir:—By a curious coincidence on the evening when 
you published my letter on the Bible as a national asset, and 
containing a reference to Bolshevism, Archbishop Hayes, of 
New York, referred to this great Russian menace to civilization. 
At a reception of the Catholic Club the New York Evening Sun 
quotes him as having said: 

“*There is a great mission ahead for the people of New 
York during the reconstruction period, and there is a great mis- 
sion ahead for the Catholics of New York. The Catholics of 
New York love New York and whoever loves New York loves 
America. We now find in our city men and women who are 
trying to break down the very structures of civilization. It is 
our duty to protect New York from these. I know the Catho- 
lics will do it, and therefore show their love for America, which 
is now the leader of the world in all matters.’ 

“Without knowing whether Jersey City is within the Arch- 
diocese of New York or not, I doubt not the Roman Catholic 
clergy of this city regard Bolshevism in the same light as does 
the Archbishop. 


“If they wish to aid in the work of stopping Bolshevism 
before it begins, I would respectfully suggest two methods for 
their consideration : 


“In the first place, that they should start night schools in 
connection with every church for the purpose of teaching the 
English language to all our alien-born residents who do not 
know it; and in the second, that they should prepare, in pamphlet 
form, and distribute translations into their respective languages 
of the Gospel and the three Epistles of St. John, and the two 
Epistles of St. Peter, from the Douay Bible. No man who 
absorbs the teaching of these five New Testament books wiil 
ever be a menace either to his neighbor or the community.” 


Did you get a new subscriber for us last month? If not, will 
you kindly try to obtain one this month? 
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THE NATION OF “BIBLERS” 
“THE LITERARY DIGEST,” MAY 24, 1919. 

The Czecho-Slovaks are dubbed “Biblers” by the Austrians 
and Italians. The term, applied doubtless without reverence, 
is accepted by the people of the land of John Huss as expressive 
of the basis of their desire for freedom. The Czech Bible has 


“Chleba dost az 


“GIVE YE THEM TO EAT.” 


The hand contains ‘‘The ;Word of God”; the quotation at the 


top is ‘‘ Bread Enough and to Spare,” and the multitude is marked 
**Earth’s Christless Millions.” 


—Pace in The Sunday-school Times (Philadelphia). 


been the symbol of their servitude for centuries, for though it 
is older than the English Bible it has been kept from them, 
along with their liberties, by their Austrian masters. The first 
translation was made in 1475, nine years after Luther’s Bible 
was published, and nineteen after the first publication of the 
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Vulgate. It is printed in Roman and Gothic characters, but the 
latter are favored by the people. A duty will be laid upon the 
American Bible Society to be ready with these Bibles for the 
influx of the peoples expected here when peace is made. These 
facts are presented in The Sunday School Times ( Philadelphia) 
by Dr. W. H. Morse, who gives a sketch of the struggles of 
these peoples, now numbering 6,500,000, to read the Bible in 
their own tongue after the ban put upon it by Austria: 


“For more than forty years the Czechs managed, in one way 
or another, to get the forbidden Bible. Then the British and 
Foreign Bible Society had places where they could obtain copies, 
and agents to bring them in. Unmistakably there was a demand 
for them, but the demand was whispered, as everything in the 


Austrian Empire that had to do with the Scriptures had to be 
spoken under breath. After awhile the circulation began to 
grow a little, when, all of a sudden, in 1852, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment found three Bible depots, at Vienna, Gans and Buda- 
pest, and forthwith seized the contents and transported them, 
under escort of soldiers, over the border. 

“But trust English grit when the circulation of the Word 
of God is in question! No matter if Austria did not want the 
Bible circulated among the Czechs and her other folk, the Soci- 
ety would not stay beaten. They played the game of politics— 
Lord Palmerston and Francis Deak—and in 1864 the Vienna 
depot was opened again, and has remained open ever since, 
notwithstanding the gravest difficulties that the Government and 
the Roman Catholics could impose. Austria remained in the 
firm grasp of Rome. There was no country in Europe where 
the policy, the spirit and the enterprise of ultramontanism had 
a freer hand. Colportage was restricted. Bibles were burned. 
The press laws were most stringent. But the Czecho-Slovaks 
are managers, and they managed to get those Bibles. 

“In spite of opposition, the Scriptures spread through the 
empire, among the peoples and kindreds, and the Czecho-Slovaks 
were but one of forty of these. Fifty-two years after 1864 
:mperor Francis Joseph was claimed by death, and it was not 
long before the Bible Society put forth an exultant note: 

“*“The Austrian Government has made overtures to us in a 
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way that we never expected, and our circulation has reached a 
height that we never thought probable.’ 

“Did the Czecho-Slovaks rejoice? Not a bit of it! This 
did not mean anything for them. It was ‘war news.’ The 
I:mperor wanted the Society’s books in the army, if it cared to 
put them there, but it did not relax its opposition to circulation 
in Bohemia, in Bukowina, Galicia and other sections, where the 
people have so long watched tor, and wished for, a free Bible. 
There is no use in trying to form an idea of the longing for the 
Word of God which prevailed up to the time, now only a few 
weeks ago, when the Czecho-Slovaks became new neighbors of 
ours. 

“Actually more copies of Czech Bibles were sold or other- 
wise circulated outside of Bohemia than in Bohemia itself. In 
point of fact, the Government was heartily opposed to having 
that Czech Bible circulated, and took extra pains to- show it, 
although at the same time the War Office offered to make it pos- 
sible to provide books in the prison camps. Where the Czecho- 
Slovaks had managed to get hold of 21,359 copies in 1916, last 
year they got only 9,858 for 6,450,000 people. 

“But now that they are real neighbors, they will have the 
chance of their life—thé opportunity to get those Bibles. That 
is, if we are neighborful—as they express it. And let us be 
neighborful. That signifies ‘neighborly-plus.’ Already the big 
sritish Bible Society is planning to satisfy their want, and will 
put a Czech Bible in the neighborful hands for two shillings and 
a Testament and Psalms for sevenpence. 

“But this does not let us out! We may expect an influx of 
Czecho-Slovak immigrants after the war is over. The Bo- 
hemian papers in the United States are authority for this. It 
will be for us to welcome them with the Bible, which they will 
appreciate, and which, like the Italians, they will be sure to send 
or take home. It was not so long ago—back in the sixties, 
though—when it was said by good missionaries that they could 
really love the natives of the Gilbert Islands ‘as themselves,’ 
according to Christ’s neighborhood law, ‘if they only had the 
sible.’ This does not apply in the case of the Czecho-Slovaks,, 
for they have it, and love it, and are ‘Biblers.’ So, being true 


neighbors, it is up to us to show ourselves neighborly.” 
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GOD SAVE IRELAND! 


The Irish people are not going to tie their coun- 
try their cause to the tail of any organization, and 
if Bolshevism means Socialism, will most certainly 
keep far, far away from it. Our President, De 
Valera, has already explained in precise terms that 
in a free Ireland our priests and Bishops will ever be 
held in honor and esteem, and that our religion will 
be openly and publicly taught in the schools; that 
religion, in fact, will form the basis of our devel- 
opment, the corner-stone of our Irish civilization. 
—David O’Conor, late Editorial staff “Sinn Fein 
Daily” in letter to New York “World,” May 15, 1919. 


However serious, or even momentous, may be the matter in 
hand, the grotesque and the incongruous always seem to form in- 
herent elements in any and every Irish situation that presents 
itself. 

The above citation affords two examples of the “Irish bull,” 
though in itself it is, in so far as it is true, one of the most 
momentous and sinister announcements ever made concerning 
the future of a people. The writer starfs off by saying that the 
Irish people will not tie their country or their cause to the tail 
of any “organization,” and forthwith proceeds to say that the 
most dangerous “organization” that has ever brought rain, 
bloodshed and destruction to any nation will virtually be in full 
control of the Irish people; and, later, he declares that the most 
despotic tyranny that ever existed, in that it enslaves the minds 
and souls of its victims as well as their bodies, is to exercise 
from above all its destructive forces upon a “free” Ireland! 

The letter itself formed part of a group of incongruities. 
On May 11 a New York paper quoted Archbishop Hayes in 
condemnation of Bolshevism, saying that he urged upon all 


Catholics the duty of making war upon it, and trying to prevent 


the spread of its pernicious influences. 

On the following Monday the New York IVorld contained 
a statement purporting to emanate from “Envoy” Patrick Mc- 
Cartan, an official, apparently of the Sinn Fein organization, 
in which he said that between that body and the Bolsheviki now 
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in power in Russia (and whom he described with characteristic 
Irish eloquence as “the freemen of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic”) “there can exist only that sense of brother- 
hood which a common experience endured for a common pur- 
pose alone can induce.” 

This assertion was preceded by a declaration that the organi- 
zation he represented in an official capacity wanted and wel- 
comed the aid of the Russian Bolsheviki, upon whom he con- 
ferred the euphemistic title above quoted. 

On Friday night the New York Evening Sun said that Arch- 
bishop Dougherty and other prominent priests in Philadelphia 
were to conduct a campaign to raise $150,000 for the Sinn Fein 
cause, conducted by the Friends of Irish Freedom. No expla- 
nation is given as to just what is meant by “Freedom,” but see- 
ing that Pope Leo XIII specifically condemned practically all 
the things that the American people regards as essentials of civil 
and religious liberty in the Encyclical “Immortale Dei” (1885), 
it seems hardly likely that the clerical helpers of the Sinn Fein 
“freedom” expect to include these things. 

So that in .these few lines of newspaper information we see 
\rchbishop Hayes, of New York, condemning Bolshevism as an 
evil thing; then we see an official representative of Sinn Fein 
making overtures to the official representative of Bolshevism 
for aid and testifying to “the sense of brotherhood” between 
Sinn Fein and ‘Bolshevism in power; and then prominent eccle- 
siastics of Archbishop Hayes’ own church energetically helping 
to raise money for the cause that has a sense of brotherhood 
with the men who represent officially what Archbishop Hayes 
has condemned. Finally, we see men working for Irish “free- 
dom” enlisting the aid of the clergy df a Church whose head 
has officially condemned every one of those kinds of liberty that 
every real American regards as essential to the “freedom” of 
any country. 

FROM THE GROTESQUE TO THE PRACTICAL. 

Passing from the grotesque to the practical let us see what 

the principles of the “religion” are that Mr. O’Conor says will 


“form the basis of our development” and “the corner-stone of 
our Irish civilization.” 


And we will go no further back than official utterances of 
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the Vatican within the lifetime of the present generation: The 
Syllabus of Errors of Pope Pius IX (1864), the Encyclical 
Immortale Dei of Pope Leo XIII (1885), and the Syllabus of 
I:rrors of Pope Pius X (1907). 

Space—or lack of it—prevents quotations of the fulmina- 
tion of Pope Pius IX in 1864, but suffice it to say that it con- 
demns Separation of Church and State and every form of civil 
and religious liberty. It has been well described as a. Bull 
against Civilization. 

Irish civilization, according to Mr. O’Conor, will rest upon 
the principles set forth in Jmmortale Dei (Leo XIII), taken 
from “The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII,” im- 
primatur of Archbishop Farley, August 4, 1903. (Italics ours.) 

On page 120 Pope Leo laments “the harmful and lamentable 
rage for innovation which rose to a climax in the sixteenth cen- 
tury”-—a striking tribute from “infallibility” itself to the Refor- 
mation as, practically, the source from which have come all the 
civil and religious liberties we possess now; and he then pro- 
ceeds to condemn the institutions of free countries in the form 
of a series of descriptive complaints, 


TuE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


The second paragraph of the Declaration of Independence 
reads thus: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are created equal: 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed: that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it. 


Porr Leo’s Opinion or Tus PARAGRAPH. 

Fronv the great Reformation of the sixteenth century as a 
“source,” Pope Leo says “were wildly conceived and boldly 
proclaimed the principles and foundation of that new jurispru- 
dence which was not merely previously unknown, but was at 
variance at many points with not only the Christian but even 
with the natural law. 

[This comes as news to the average citizen who, without 
much knowledge of details, has always understood that to the 
Reformation were largely due our present civil and religious 
liberties. Pope Leo, however, proceeds to givé particulars :] 
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Among these principles the main one hays down that as all men are alike by 
“ce and nature, so in like manner all are equal in the control of their life; 
that each one is so far his own master as to be in no sense under the rule of 
iny other individual: that each is free to think on every subject just as he may 
choose, and to do whatever he may like to do; that no man has any right to rule 
over other men. In a society grounded upon such maxims all gorernment is 
nothing more nor less than the «ill of the people, and the people, being under 
the power of itself alone, is alone its own ruler. It does choose nevertheless some 
to whose charge it may commit itself, but in such wise that it makes over to 
them not the right so much as the business of governing to be exercised, how- 
ver, in its name.” 


So much for the Papal view of “government of the people, 


by the people, for the people’—‘at variance with not only the 
Christian but even with the natural law.” 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Since the populace is declared to contain within itself the spring-head of ail 
ghts and of all power, it follows that the State does not consider itself bound 
y any kind of duty towards God. Moreover, it believes that it is not obliged 
lo make public profession of any religion; or to inquire which of the very many 
eligions is the only one true; or to prefer one religion to all the rest: or to 

show to any form of religion special favor; but, on the contrary, is bound to 
rant equal rights to every creed, 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE AND OPINION. 


“And it is a part of this theory that all questions that concern religion ave 
» be referred to private judgment; that everyone is to be free to follow what 
cr religion he prefers, or none at all if he disapprove of all. From this the 
llowing consequences: logically flow: That the judgment of each one’s con 
ience is independent of all law; that the most unrestrained opinions may be 
ipenly confessed as to the practice or omission of divine worship: and that 
everyone has unbounded license to think whatever he chooses, and to publish 
abroad whatever he thinks. 


“UNRIGHTFUL PosITION” OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


Now when the State rests on foundations like those just named—and for 
the time being they are greatly in favor—it readily appears into what and how 
inrightful a position the Church is driven. For when the management of 
publie business is in harmony with doctrines of such a kind, the Catholic religion 
s allowed a standing in civil society equal only, or inferior, to societies alien 
from it; no regard is paid to the laws of the Church, and she who, by the 
vder and commission of Jesus Christ, has the duty of teaching all nations, 
finds herself forbidden to take any part in the instruction of the people. With 
eference to matters that are of twofold jurisdiction, they who administer the 
ivil power lay down the law at their own will, and in matters that appertain 
o religion defiantly put aside the most sacred decrees of the Church. They 
laim jurisdiction over the marriages of Catholics, even over the bond as well 
is the unity and the indissolubility of matrimony. 


SUPREMACY OF THE STATE. 
Proceeding further, on p. 122, we find another accusation 
against governments that deny the right of the Vatican to domi- 
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neer over them, or at least to receive favors denied to other 
religious bodies; we are told: 

They treat the Church with such arrogance that, rejecting entirely her title 
to the nature and rights of a perfect society, they hold that she differs in no 


respect from other societies in the State, and for this reasen possesses no right 
nor any legal power of action, save that which she holds by the concession ani 


favor of the government, 

On p. 123 Pope Leo thinks “the liberty of thinking and of 
publishing whatsoever each one likes, without any hindrance, 
is not in itself an advantage over which society can wisely re- 
joice.”” On the contrary, “it is the fountain-head and origin of 
many evils.” Overleaf the Pope says that, “to exclude the 
Church, founded by God Himself, from the business of life, 
from the power of making laws, from the training of youth, 
from domestic society, is a grave and fatal error.” 


REITERATED CONDEMNATION. 


The Encyclical, after citing four of the most reactionary 
propositions of the Syllabus of Errors of Pope Pius IX, and 


quoting from the Encyclical Mirari vos of Pope Gregory XVI 
(1852), says: 


From these pronouncements of the Popes it is evident (p. 126) that the ori 
gin of public power is to be sought for in God Himself, and not in the multitude, 
and that it is repugnant to reason to allow free scope for sedition. Again, that 
it is not lawful for the State, any more than for the individual, either to dis 
regard ail religious duties or to hold in equal favor different kinds of religion : 
that the unrestrained freedom of. thinking and of openly making known one’s 
thoughts is not inherent in the rights of citizens, and is by no means to be reck 
oned worthy of favor and support. In like manner it is to be understood that 
the Church no less than the State itself is a society perfect in its own nature 
and its own right, and that those who exercise sovereignty ought not so to act 
as to compe] the Church to become subservient or subject to them, or to ham- 
per her liberty in the management of her own affairs. 


The last quotation we give will appear to most of our read- 
ers the most singular of all: 


Tu£ Pore to Do Att THE THINKING FOR IRELAND. 


“If in the difficult times in which our lot is cast, Catholics will give ear to 
Us, as it behooves them to-do, they will readily see what are the duties of each one 
in matters of opinion, as well as action (p.129).” And then comes this astound- 
ing command, clothed with all the power of an “infallible” ez cathedra pro- 
nouncement- “touching faith and morals” : 

“As regards opinion, whatever the Roman Pontiffs have hitherto taught, or 
shall hereafter teach, must be held with a firm grasp of mind, and, so often as 
occasion requires, must be openly professed.” 
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IRELAND AND THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. Jaime C. Deveyra, Resident Commissioner from the Phil- 
ppines at Washington, recently quoted, in a letter to the Boston 
\fonitor, the following extract from a cable sent to the Secretary 
f War by Vice-Governor Yeator, now Acting Governor of the 
‘hilippines, in reference to public education in the islands. The 
vhole cable was published in the Official Bulletin of February 
7, 1919, and has received the favorable comment of the Edu- 
ational Bulletin of the United States Department of the Interior. 

Vice-Governor Yeator said: 

The most important measure, in my judgment, is that by 
hich over 30,000,000 pesos was appropriated for the extension 
if universal free education to all the children of the islands. 
This act is of prime importance, not only because it provides 
inds for a term of years sufficient to extend a primary edu- 
ation of seven grades to all the children of school age, but also 
ecause it enables the Bureau of Education to prepare and carry 
nto execution a complete and systematic development of the 
isting excellent educational plan, which lacked only extension 
over the entire field. Furthermore, it is a means of incalculable 
alue for the welfare of the Filipino people, since it will banish 
literacy, establish permanently English as the common language 
f the land, afford a firm foundation for democratic institutions, 
nd insure order and stability to the insular government. 

And at two dinners given in New York on February 15 and 
\larch 1, 1919, in honor of Governor-General Harrison, Mr. 
Camilo Osias, assistant director of the Bureau of Education of 
the Philippine Islands, set down with facts and arguments the 


tollowing incontestable conclusions on our educational system: 


1. That it is the most progressive system known in this 
ountry. 

2. That, whereas vocational education is only beginning to 
he established here, it has long been established in the Philip- 
ines. 

3. That, whereas the American Education Association at the 
ecent meeting in Chicago, advocated the establishment of a fed- 
ral department of public instruction for the purpose of unifying 
nd centralizing the educational system of the country, such a 
epartment of public instruction has been established since 1901 
n the Philippines, and our Bureau of Education exercises a 
inifying and centralizing control over all the schools of the 
ountry. 
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These achievements and the high educational standard, 
according to Mr. Osias, have been due, on the one hand, to the 
management of American teachers, and, on the other hand, to 
the co-operation of Filipino teachers (now constituting over 90 
per cent. of our educational body), to the enthusiastic co-oper- 
ation of parents and the natural ability and rapid adaptability 
of Filipino children. 


From which it is evident that the Filipinos have made better 
progress in fitting themselves for self-government in twenty 
years than the Irish people have in seven hundred. Doubt- 
less one of the principal reasons for this is that they have 


been much wiser than the Irish in one respect: they have been 
smart enough to perceive that the priests of Rome are inherently 
against the enlightenment and economic progress of the. people. 
The Irish have not yet come to realize this fact, as current events 
show most conclusively that the Vatican is, and always has been, 
the greatest enemy they have ever had as a people, and that for 
centuries it has merely exploited them to obtain its own political 
ends—as it is doing now. 


MY CHRIST. 


The Christ I worship is no helpless mite, 
Upheld by Virgin Mother’s loving arms; 

He is a Man of War for all my fight, 
Whose power is mine to save me from all harm. 


The Christ I worship is no weakling child, 
With footsteps feeble, hesitating, slow; 
God-Man in stature, He leads through world’s wild, 
Well knowing all the way,that I should go. 


The Christ I fight for is no infant small, 
In swaddling clothes, although of royal birth; 
He is my Sovereign Lord, before whom all 
Mankind shall bow—great King of all the Earth! 
1 





